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venience, and also lets a draft of air pass over the fire and up
through the tea, which causes it to dry quickly.
' Another and older arrangement for drying the tea consists of a
drum-shaped tube or dhul, made of bamboo basketwork. It is
open at both ends, but is narrower at the middle of the tube than
at either end. It is about 3 feet high, and 2 feet diameter at each
end, but only 18 inches at the middle. Two bamboo rods thrust
through the tube at its narrowest part serve as rests for a circular
wicker-work tray, on which the tea to be dried is spread. A hole
made in the ground acts as fireplace for a small charcoal fire, over
which the tube is placed when in use; but the tea dries very slowly
in this way, and the bamboo dhuh are now almost completely super-
seded by the before-mentioned drying kilns, which have also the
advantage of being more economical in the consumption of charcoal.
' During the drying of the tea, the trays should be removed from
the fire several times, and the tea turned and well shaken up, so
that it may all get dried evenly. As the drying progresses, the tea
becomes sweeter in smell, and gradually assumes its characteristic
black appearance and becomes crisp. When it has become quite
crisp, the drying is completed. It generally takes from one and a
half to two hours to dry a trayful of leaf; and thus, from the time a
parcel of leaf is taken in hand for rolling (the " withering* being
completed) till it becomes finished tea, occupies about four hours
and a half.
* During the entire process of manufacture, the leaf gradually
decreases in weight, and when quite dry and finished lias altogether
lost 75 per cent of its original weight when picked from the bush.
Thus it requires four pounds of green leaf to make one pound of
manufactured tea.
< Machines for rolling the leaf have come into considerable use
within the last few years. One invented by Mr. James Nelson is
so far the favourite machine in Cachar. In it the leaf is first
packed into long-shaped bags, and these are placed between two
horizontal tables, the lower of which is then made to move
forwards and backwards, causing the leaf bags to turn over and
back again; while at the same time the requisite amount of pressure
is applied by the upper table, which is heavily weighted, and,
by means of an easily moveable lever, can be lowered on to
the bag with whatever degree of pressure is required. For excel-
lence of manufacture, however, hand labour is still the best; but